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uses, (3) specified types of information in'puts/outputs, (4) 
specified informatiOin delivery procedures, ( 5) specif ied monitoring 
^f system functioning and of system use, (6) training for users in 
dataTO^sed decision-making and iiqplementation, (7) availability of 
^resources to support action planning, and (8) availabilitjj^ or 
resources to support implementation. Elements of each component 
common to all eight districts under x study are then listed, followed 
by three case * studies o£ instructional information systems: a student 
achievement model, a school improvement model, and a staff 
development model,. Then ]a three-step cost analysis procedure is 
described: (1) identifying the system, to which costs are assigned, 
(2) identifying costs as^sociated with the system, and (3) evaluating 
these costs. The paper concludes with an impact assessment procedure, 
focusing on the extent to which an instructional information* system 
impinges on vai^ious stages of decision-making. ' (TE) 
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Defining School* District Instructional Information Systems ^ , 

by • . 

Adrianne Bank and Richard C. Williams 

Introduction • ' 

The Evaluation Systems Project of the Center fbr the Study o^ 
Evaluation, in its 1983-84 work, focuses on conceptualizing and identifying 
both the costs and the; impacts of different models of district operated 
instructional information systems. 

In prior years, our research unit has conducted field studies in eight 
districts v/here district managers had developed iTnkages between instruc- 
tional decision making on 'the one hand, and data from tests or from surveys 
on the other. Each of the eight districts had evolved a set of components 
to link Lta with instructional decision making. The specifics of these 
components were unique to the districts' own. environment, history and 
personnel . 

However, there were some elements whixh we saw as common in the 
development and evolution of instructional" information systems. These 
included: a stable external environmen^tal setting; within-district pre- 
sence of "idea champions" and a critical mass of long-term supporters; the 
availability of sufficient resources, both fiscal and technical, over a 

relatively^ long period of time six to eight years in many cases.- 

■ ^- '. 

(Wmiams and Bank, 1981). . . " , 
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ernent which appeared to charact^erize our-eigh't 

ature of the development of the system. In none */ 
been -a bl^u e-print a timeline for developing - 
an information rna.nagemeYi'^ system, tndeed,. the tenn ^^information management 



of the districts ha 

' 



system" or "instructitdi.al information system" was not in commbn use in 

, what we observed was a loose evolving arrangement 
^ • > ^ , f - ' , 

among individuals, sometimes formal i'zed in job descriptions but more often 

.informal, that combined the collection and analysis of data with a, delivery 

system to users at the classroom, schdol , central office and board levels 

concerned with instruction. ^ ' , 

. . . . , - 

* ' Thus, it is important to.notfe, that the term "instructional informa-^ ' 
tiort system" is a construct which the Evaluation Systems Project h.as davel- 
oped.. This construct suggests that what goes on in school* di ?tricts which 
link evaluation, testing and instruction may'bear a partial resemblance to 
• management information systems that have developed fn other organizations. 
The following discussion is our initial attempt in i'dentifying\ the 
components of existing district instructional infonnation systems. We will 
illustrate this discussion with examptes from our field studies. We wilT 
then move oa to describe how we worked with two districts in defining their 
unique instructional o"nformation systems so as to be able to assign costs 
to and assess impacts of the particular systems. < 
What is a School District Instructional Information System? -- 

In its simplest and oosX obvious form, an instructional information 
system is some method by which information of some kind is transmitted to 
and used by someone or some group in a school district^ in relation 
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particularly to the: content or delivery of instruction. But we want to put 
inore specific l*fni.ts,on such a definition. ' 

Tha, topic of information and its use has been a research subject in 
' its own right. There are over .20,000 titles under th^ term "infonnation"' 
in the ERI-C systam (Mansfield, 1933)*. Human beings are capable of organiz- 
ing vast-amounts of information into patterns which influence their deci- 
^ions. and their actions. This- "body pf knowledge that administrators and 
' policy makers use spontaneously and\routi nely in> the context*of their work 
... - the entire ^ray of beliefs, assumptions, interests and experiences 
- has come to bi called working knowledge {-Kennedy, 1932). *Such working 
knowledge may often interact with — that 'vis, influence and be influenced 
by — formal social science data. It is,- however^ this latter type of data 
~- intentionally collected an^ST analyzed in a prescribed and standardized 
format — which we are cal Hng ^"infonnationVv 

The tern "systems" like the term. "information" os in widespread use, 

» ' ' '"^ 

particularly in the literature on orgarrizations. WJien used 'here, it does 
not^describ^ the school district as a whole, but rather refers- to a sep- 
^arate subsystem which has its owrr purposes, organizational structure, and 
linkages to t^at larger environment • ^ ^ • 

. Instruction is a third broad term vAiych has different meanings depend- 
ihg on context. 'Me use it here to refer specifically ta intended inter- 
, actions within the classrooci or school environment that affect student 
'learning. The decisions that affect-*- those in"teractions — such as texts, 
number of ^a ides in the classroom, 'amount of time to be spent in a subject ^ 
area, "^teaching r-ethods may be made by boards,, committees, principals. 
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teans or .^'ndividual teachers. Whoever the^ decision makers,, and whatever 

d^^cision' imp! emeaters, and whatever the topic under considerationj if it 

* - • . ' • ^ . \ ^ 

pertains to the schools' shaping of students' learning, we count it a&' 

instructional ^ - - . 

. * . ' • J ^ 

As indicated earlier, the term instruc^tiqnal infonnation system was 

m ■»•••■» 

chosen to suggest a rough analogy to management information systems. A 
management'information system ha§>^een defined by Walter J.'Kennovan (1970)- 
as. "an organized method of providing p^st, ppesent and projection , ififorma- 
tioft relating to internal operations and exteVnal intelligence. It sup- 
ports the planning, control;^ and operatio^ial functions of y\ organization by 
furnishing iiniform 'information in a proper time frame to assist the deci- 
sion-making'process." Instructional^^information systems In scho'bl dis- . 
tricts might be i^aracteri zed as loosely organized methods -of 'pro\/idin^ to * 
those .concerned with instruction past and present information relating ta-* 
student attainment and program evaluatio/i. InstructionaV information- sys- 
tems suppoi*t users' decision making relating to instruction by furnisning 
them with particular and limited types of information in a time frame and 
format appropriate to their decision-making processes. * 
Components of District Instrifctional Information Systems — ^ ft • 
As noted earlier, district instructional inf&'rmaticn systems are 
rarely * conceptualized, as^such by people within school and district set- 
tings. The five components, which we categorize on the next page as "core' 

components, are ter^ms we derived from the literature on-^management informa- 
* • * ' ■ i, 

ti on sy terns. We were able to identify^ some of these components a^ present 

■\ 

and plainly visible in some districts^ even though they were not so named b> 
district respondents. The presence of others we could. infer from 



intervilews vri th district perstpnne^.. In some\districts, one or t^o coin- 
.pon^ntslwere i-nissing or. not rn evidence to our 'field tros'earcher^. . In addi- 
tion, tl^e elen^ents inclucfe,d.wrthin*each componenl varied from district to. 
districtl ♦ ' . . \ ' ' . 

The. three addi tional components which we^have labeled contributory 
are- not bart of- the description most managem&nt information' systems'. 
They were, .however, present to some extent in all eight our districts, j 
They were there to provide users of the data with guidance ai^d:i§si stance 

• , ■ I y • * ^ 

for making instructionally-related decisions and- fo)? carrying t)ut^those 

decisions in the central* offic^,, in scht)o1s and in classrooms. was 

^.asserted b^'the central office per^nnel who had established the systems 

that these extra-system components Were necessary to system maintenance. 

Without tbem, Jhey said, it -woLfld be likely that principals and teachers 

^Jould revert, to ioxclusive reliance on working knowledge. 

* Core components>^-of a distr'ict jnstryctionaV inforrtation system: 

, 1. . specified users . ^ ^ 

2. specified use$* ^ ( ^ - ^ 

. 3. specified types of information inputs/outputs" ' . ' ^ . 

4. specified information d^elivery procedures ' ^ ' " 

' ^ 5. specified monitoring of system functioning and of system use • _ 

. " ■ ' ■ 4 ' \ ' - 

Contributory components of ^district instructional information systems: 

6. training for users in data-^ased^ deci sion making and x 

impleareptation . » - ' \ ' ■ j 

7. • availability of resources to support action planning- 

8. availability of resources to .support implementation ; 

The following is a comprehensive listing of the elements included by^ 



all eigtit districts withirfjeach component. Sitice districts -^ried from one 
another on 'the purposes of their instructional information systems, only a 
small subset of 'the elements of each comp^onent was relevant to a given 

■ ^ • fit . ■ 
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district." Following £his catalogue we v«i%ll describe three models of 
.instructional information systems on a ^case study basis. 



L. SPECiFIED USERS: - ^ 



teachers'; ' • / • 

principal's; - , l 

others in schools, such as med\a.^nd learning specialists, 

• substi-^utfe^?, afdes; v 
advisory c.omilHttee meitibers; 

par&nts, media, prospective residents, real estate developers; • 
central Office personnel concerned, for example, with turriculup, ( 

supervi siort, staff devel opment^ personnel ; ^ ^ . . 

school board' members. ' / " • 

These users can be thought of^as either direct or secondary users of the ^ 

system; either .regular or episodic users; eith^r'active or passive users. 

In some districts, the ratio of speeified - that is, intended ysers to 

unspecified users is large; In other distric4:s there are very few 

unspecified users. ^ ' 

2. SPECIFIED USES: • • . . - . 

iplanning-instruction,. identification' of subjects areas in need of ' * 

' additional time or att^tion;-' . , ^ • 

placing, 'grouping, regrouping of students; ^ 
remediating or suppl emefTiting students' instruction; 
monitoring student progress; 

identifying parent, teacher, stu'dent, opiniorft and attitudes; 
determining the allocatio^n of school level resources; 
identifying school-wide needs; ^, 

selecting texts; ^ 
establishing school and district image; ' '>»^ 

V communicating with interested others' - e.g., federal ,^ state and . 
» ^ . local or'ganizations ^ 

3. SPECIFIED TYPES GF INFORriATION INPUTS/OUTPUTS: 

• commercial norm-referenced test scores; 
district-developed criterion-referenced test ^scores; ^ 
demographic^ and census data; " • , 

1 ongitudinal indivijdual student data; 
attitudes of students, teachers, parents; 
records of attendance, transiency, vandalism, etc. 



4. > SBECIFIEC, IN-ORMATIOM DELIVERY PROCEDURES: 

• . formats - printouts^, written reports, oral reports, graphic 

presentations, individual and snail _group briefings; 
cycles - periodic, coordjoated with other activities,, as, needed; 

' • ' ■ ' ■ ^ • . ' \ '- . ' 

5. SPECIFIED MCjllTORING OF SYSTEM FUNCTIONING AND OF SYST^^USE:' 

^ informal feedback; ' , ^ « 

afd hoc or standing. committees reviewing information inputs, \ 
outputs; ' . . ' 

' ' records of system use; ^ ' S 

\ supervision subordinates by superiors, peer r^evnew 

6. TRAINING FOR USERS IN DATA-BASED DECISION .MAKING AND^MPLEMENTATION:* 

in interpreting test scores;^ . - ' 

• . in alternative methods of raising student achievement; * 

in ,al terna'ti^ve methods of using student test Sco'res J 
• ir) interpreting survey data; ! 



V in inferring action al ternatives^from data; * ^ 

. * in deciding among, competing alternatives-; ^ ^/ 
^ in inple:nenting chahige; 



7. AVAIUBILITY OF RESOURCCS 'TO SUPPORT ACTION PLANNING:' 



, trained 'indfviduals such as media or learning specialists; * 
.^buagit for release time, sub&tltut-es, conference attendance; 

8. . AVAILAB^ILITY OF RE^RCES TO SUPPORT IMPl/mENTATION: * \ 

trained individuals sUclr as metlia or learning specialists; 
budget for release ti\me, substitutes, conference attend^ance; 



(Vid field' 



The efght districts in which we aid field' studies had unique 
i'hstructional information system configurations. Fpr three of these 
districts we will provide brief word pictures to illustrate alternative 
instructional c information systems. 
Distritt A: ::>tudCTt Achievement Model 

The purpose of this instructional information system is to indfvidua- 
liize instruction. «The^ direct users of the system are teachers and princi- 
pals. Teachers use the test score information which is the output'of the 
system Jto plan instruction, to place students in classes^, to grqup and 
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raflroup stucjents, to as^'ign remedial. or supplementary materials to comrnuni- 

cate with parents*. Prinicpctls use the data tb monitor individual ^nd group 

- ^ >• - . ' 

progress of stucents, to monitor teacher activities, to communicate wM^j. 
parents, and to share with one another school progress\ so that district 
policy making can be informed* by principal input. The type of information 
Which the systeraf^ inputs are students' criterion-referenced t6$t responses. 
The criterion-referenced tests are keyed to a^grade-by-grade district scope 
and sequence rn nath, reading, language arts. Thdse tests are adminisl/ered 
by teachers on a quarterly^ basis. The scores come back organized by ob- 
jective, by student, by reading group, by class, by grade level and. by 
school. Turn-around time' from test administration to teacher receipt of 
printout received is approximately a week. The* format of^^e instructional | 
information systein's output is a computer printout and the routine proce- 
dure used to deliver it to teachers is direct mail from the district' 
office. ^ ^ . * 

In this district, there are many ways to monitor the system function- 
ing aiid system use. Learning specialists in each ^.schooT'^make sure' that the 
tests are distributed, administered, and correctly processed. The learning 
specialists alsD assi'st te9chers in analyzing and interpreting the scores 
and in making instructional plans based on these interpretations. The 
principals review all test scores, hold conferejj^ces with teachers during 
the year to discuss individual children, use the previous year's scores in 
making plans for the subsequent school year. Both teacher^^^and principals 
.use the criterion-referenced tests and the objectives to which'they are 
injlexed in conferences with parents and between-conference reporting of 
student progress. 



In terms of ^coritributing coinpon'ents ^of the instructional information 

sytem: The learning specialist in' each scho6l trai/is teachers in th&. 

* • . ' - ' . ■ . 

.interpretation of the test scores and in specific action planning and * \ 

implei^^ntation activities. The entire criterion-referenced testing/dis- 

Irict scope and sequence system is, supported by an elaborate multi -level 

'professional development program. In thrs program," teactigrs are required' 

to attend level -one -courses where a diagnostic/pre$cript*v^ instructional" 

methodol ogy compatible with^ the -criteri on-referenced testing orientation 'is 

presertted. Between level -one sess.ions, the PDP coordinator^gbserves in 

classrooms to make sure "that teachers' applications of the teaching metho- 

• • • . ■ ' - • 

dology is appropriate. Second and thifd-levefl PDP programs are offered 
based on ^n annual survey where teachers indicate their preferences for 
coursework. The PDP program, including the release time for, teachepSv the 
training of substitutes and aides, and additional conference arEtendance, i 
part of the regular district budget. 
District B: School. Improvement Model 

The purpose of this instructional information system is to facili^n^t^ 
school site planning decisions about the allocation of resources to mee't 

needs perceived by parents, teachers, and students. Th^ primary users of 

• • ^' . • 

th9 system are school site coifncils, parents and teachers, who cfi vide them 

L ■ ^ ' • ^ • 

selves iato subject matter committees to make plans for subsequent school 
years and to monitor the implementation of previously-made plans. Rrinci- 
pals are secondary as are teachers not on the school site council.. 

the* uses to which the data are , put TncTude the identifiqatipn of sub- 
ject areas in need of attention, determatiorf of the alJIocation of discre- 
tionary school resources for identified school -wide needs, anal^sisjof the 
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.opinion and attitude data from parents', teachers and students in conjunc- 
^ tion with student outcon^*data from standardized norm-referenced tests* 

This district, 'On a once-a-year^basis, administers a- standardized ^est 

••• , ^ .-..^ i * * 

of basic skills. The printout ts recei;«'ed back from the test publishers by 
schdol, by subscores. Further analysis is' done by the <}istrict, off ice. 

. This infonnation is made available to the school site planning team* In 
addition, the district has developed a parent and a teacher attitude 

'vey, sent out once a year,' collated by the district, organized in graphic 

format, and distributed back to each school site council. Each school , 

furthermore, develops and distributes/^a "Ss^^ey Survey" to assess student. 

attitude^ toward particular subject areas. 

The central office of the distriW ,p^(jvi^s written reports to the 

Schbol Site Council i pr^^enting it with data not only from the current year 

bujjji^rom previous years. When the, system was in its infancy small group 

briefings were held; district officials say that they .have subsequently 

become urinepessary as new school, site members are socialized into the fu^o- . 

; ... \ - . ' • 

. cess by morfe^^ experienced colleagues. The distribution of the reports fol- 

lows .an aisnual cycle. The tests are administered in February, the surveys 

go out in f(IarchV the infonnation is collated and back to the school 



site . councils in April , decisionls ar^ made in May, plans are implemented 
starting in September, school site council updates the; timelines for the 
plans as the school year proceeds by the school site council of 

; the implementation Of aspects of the plan occuisftat meetings throughout the 
^winter. The cycle then repeats itself. - 

• As fo> contributing components:^ Training for^teachers' and parents 
OQCured when the first ^installed.. Such training 'Included group^ 



- 11 - 

■ ^ 

process skills, communication skillSj'^decision making skills, skills in 
interpreting test score terminology. Such training is no longer provided 
by the district routinely although it \s available on an asrrequested 
basis. The district provides Yelease time for teachers *to engage in school 
site planning. The resources for implementing the action plans made by the 
site council coipe from the California School Improvement Budget and have 
been regularly available over the past five years. ; 

District C: Staff Development Model - 

f- ■ ■ f 

The purf)Ose of this instructional information system^is to enable cen- 
tral office staff to train teachers and principals in those subject matter 
areas in which students demonstrate deficiencies. The primary users of 
this system are the staff development, curriculum, and supervisory person- 
nel in the central office. Indirect users are principals and teachers. 
The OSes to which the information is put are primarily planning and con- 
ducting ongoing and summer staff development activities which either train ^ 
teachers in ItS^ to instruct students. in a particular area or encourage 
teachers to develop new text or sup|(lementary materials. The information 
inputted into th-is -system comes primarily from a state-wide assessment test 
which compares school -level student achievement across the state. The j 
: press and the school district receive from the state the printouts of the 
scores organized in high-^low order of school attainment. Subsequently, 
district officials receive more precise score breakouts. This data is 
supplemented by newly developed district-wide atilizajtion school profi- 
ciency tests. In this district, there is no^explicit monitoring of system 



f unctioning^^and systeiti use. 
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As to contrfiq^ting components:- Since the primary users are central 
office personitelV there is Itmited need for training for -them in decision 
making and implei^ientation/ Substantial amounts of district resources, both 
in terms -of time .anil money ^re made available to support action* plahning 
and the implemeritation of staff development activities. < 

Defining a District's Instructional Information System So as to Assign ' 

' . • • * \ 

Costs • ^ V ; * ^ I iV 

. : / . 

It is one thing to bound, conceptually, a certain set of district ^' 
activities by ^ the term "instructional informat^bj system." It is quite 
another to"^ examine ongoing district operations and try to assign costs 
that portion 'Of thfetr. operations which represent comppnents of such an.^r:'^ 
instructional • infomation system. In order to assign costs to any phenome- 



non, one first has '^to define that phenomenon in terms- that are common to 
participants and to oijiervers. . This is particularly difficult in the 
case where the phenomenon is a construct whose elements are embedded in the 
ongoing activities of^an organization and where the constru*ctM^ not,*','in 
^he view of the organization .actors, a discrete entity with visible 9nd 
definable 1 imits. ^ 

We embarked upon the cost study of instructional information sys,tems 
for several reasons. First, we anticipated that districts desiring to 
establish and" maintain such systems woald find information about the costs 
helpful in making decisions about the worthwhileness of their efforts to 
link testing, evaluation and instruction. Secondly, we believed tfiat pro- 
viding estimates of the resources needed by instructional inform|i|ion 
systems might- be appropriate' to within-^di strict decisions that were made 
about the operations of the system or its components. We anticipated that 



generating more speciTic "cost awareness" of the system and its components 
might suggest areas in which future efficiencies might be pursued. 

There are three steps in doing any cost analysis. The first is iden- 
tifying the system to which costs are to be assigned/ The second is to 
identify the'^ costs associated wi^ that system. And the- third ilto^val- 
uate the costs associated with that system. (Catterall, 1983.) 

We envisaged two possible approaches to the first step. Using one'. 

1 fill 

approach, we foou^ld have presented districts with definitions of components 
and their related elements, asked appropriate individuals to check off 
those which were in existence in their district. The other approach, which 
we adopted, was^ to ask for a general district definition of why the central 
office wanted to link evaluation and testing data with instruction. 
Instead pf^looking at the costs associated with pre-defined components of 
the instructional information system, we began with district activities as 
understood by district personnel. 

In order to identify costs associated with the system - the second \ 
step of the cost analysis process - we instructed .district personnel to 
list all activities which could be considered aprmane to the system which 
they and we were interested in. We asked them to devise categories that 
were mutually exclusive ami sufficient to be comprehensive. 

For each category we asked for the following: 

a description of activities; 

^ a list of all personnel devoting full or part time to the 
activities (including administrators, teachers, counselors, etc.); 

^ an indication of pupil time, volunteer time, and parent time 
devoted to each activity; 
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a li St. of do^llar expendi tures, for consumable material, for major 
capita] equipment, for consultant and contracted services;^ 

a description of fundfngi-^sources in termsT.of federal, stdte,^ local 
or othet' grants, / ' ' ' 

The third step of the 'cost analysis process, thafis, the evaluation 

■ > . ^ - 

of the costs associated with the system, is not ^t complete, - ' * 
Defining a District's I^pstructional Information^ System. So As to Effect 

Impact 

As with the assignment of costs, the first step lin assessing the 

» ■ ■ " 

impacts of arry system is to define the system invtenms that are understood 

by both observecs and participants. ^ . ' 

Again, as in the cost study, we found it more desirable to start with 

a general statement of district purpose and move to their understanding of 

district activities that could be regarded as related to an instructional 

information system, than to start with a preworded definition. 

^ We developed an eight-step set of generic procedures by whic{i to- 

investigate and study the impact of instructional information systems. 

1. identify system purpose , 

2. define the system 5 components , 

3., ideotify intended "points of impact^' - that is, where the system ^* 
intlracrs with other district^ school and classroqm operations 

4. identify the primary and secondary users 

r ^ 

5. *^sk respondents from our^ user populations for examples bf their own 
behaviors and their own attitudes at likely "points of impact" 

6. ask respondents about, the influence of each system. component on their 
ov/n behaviors .and attitudes 

7. ask respond|«ts about perceptions of positive and negative 
consequences^f the entire system on themselves and other users 

8. identify the intended and unintended impacts of the entire system on 
users. 
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We. tried to apply these eight steps in tv|o different distr^'cts, . ^ 
District A and. Di strict, B, as described earlj-er inAhjs paper. 

In District A, we started out with, several conversations with the 
director Of Testiag and Evaluation. He described the major ^purpose of the* 
instruction^ infonnation system of-^his district ^as that -of^ individual izing \^ 



instruction* He described the direct users 6f» th? systemias teachers and 
principals, and the primary use to which they would put test >lata wars that 
s .of individualizing instruction to maximize student learning. We decided 
with him that oun respondents would be a sample of teachers and principals 
in all of the elementary schools of the district. We developed a short, 
one-half hour interview schedule for both principals and teachers asking 
them to describe how a particular subject area was taught in their class- 
rooms. We- asked them tcJ ^e^timate 'how many teachers taught in the same way 
that they did. We then listed for them.the various leomponents of the 
instructional information system. We probed for the influence of each of 

these comp^onents, asking for specific personal examples. ,We then moved on 

♦ 

to. ask what difference, it w^uld make to them if the various components of 

ttie district instructional information system did not exist. The final 

section of the' interview asked respondents to react to a checklist about 

. the extent and nature of impact of the instructional information system on 

. teachers, on principals^ on parents, ^nd on students. 
' <^ * ' , " ' ■ 

. In all our interviews we focused^on respondents' attitudes -^nd^beha- 

viors, on respondents' perception? of the rel ationship between their cur- 

rent attitudes and behaviors and district policy and practice. 

The analys^i^S^f the impact of the .district instructional information 

systems, currently under way, will illustrate the extent to^hich there is 



Er|c ^, ^ is 



- :i6' 



4 ' 

homogeneity in respondejits' responses as to their ov/n teaching practices - 

and the influence on those practices." Itywill Jhen move on to analyze * - 
respon^nts' self-reports of impact in terms of their, use of system^mpo- 
nents, their attitude toward systfm components, and their explanation of 
in^fluentidl antece^dents to these us^s and attitudes. ^ ^ ^ 

. In District B^, project staff also met with the person in charge of the 
instructional, information syste«i,. He stated the purjips^^)f „his district's 
system as the facilitation of school site planning* decisions. Ojijr impact 
study therefore was designed to focus on the degree to which the system had 
impact on -ttm various stages of the planning and decision-making, process in 
the school sit^council. ^e^iske^ the 'director of the\"nstructional infor- 
mation system to idelitify the primary and the secondary users of the Sys- 
tem. We determined that the primary users were those teachers and parents 
Involved on the school site council. We identified a sample of fi^ve ele- 
mentary schools and one high school, in which the director bel ieved that the 
management infomation system was operating as intended. We were not eval- 
uating the implementation of the instructional' information system; rather, 
we were assessing the imjjact of ^that infprmatiorf system when^lt , was- func- 

tioning as desired. • , ^ ► 

■ . ' ^ . ' '■ . ■ 

dlir sample, therefore, was made up of school site council members 
for the 1981-82 academic year. We obtained copies^ of each sch^l site t - 



' council's plan for\that year. We selected one ma^qr decision tl^l^t was made 



r interviews, the way in which^li 



and explored, in hal^-hour interviews, the way in which'^he components of^ 
the instructional iTifornlatitJn system impacted that decision. Subsequent to 
that detailed expl oration;.. we ask^d each J^espondent if the process he or 
she had jtist was typical or atypical o^he processes on othv issues. We 



then asked additional^ questions about the impact of' specific components of 
the system on respqiidents ' behaviors ar^ attitudes. jA further question ' 
pr^ed respondents' View^ of the effects^of hypothetical terminaTrhsn of the 
•instructional^'iisforinati^n system. ■ " - 

The analysts of , the impacts of this district'^ system focuffesion the. 
extent to which the instructional information system -inpacts various stages 
of .decision making. These stages have been collapsed into three: 1) prob- 
lem identification and clarification, 2) solution generation, .and 31 solu- 

^ ' ' ' '■■ 

; tion selection. Accompanying this analysis of impact vrill'be the presenta- 

_ tioh of likely explanations or impdct in terms of district history, person- 
riel , purposes. 
Summary 

It is clear that some school districts have undertaken "heroic" 
efforts ,to coordinate operations which iji many .school .distnCts function 
autonomously and indef)e^dert|;}y. ;These/operations may include those of 
testing, evaluation,' instructional planning, staff development, text 
selection, staff^ supenrision* The coordination of these activities into an 
instructional information system which not only provides feedback but also 
feeds foward, into decision making^on the polic/, management and 
operational levels of districts*. 
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